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CHAPTER CLIII. 


Matrimony and razors. 
thoughts. 





of one year, or even the weekly ones, could be put into 
one shave, the uperation would be fatal—it would be 
more than flesh and blood could bear. 

In the case of man this penalty brought with it no 
after compeusation, and here the female had the advan- 
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THE DOCTOR.---VOL. V. 


Light sayings leading to grave} 
Uses of shaving. 








CHAPTER CLII. 


Odd opinions concerning biography and education. The 
author makes a second hiatus as unwillingly as he made 
the first, and for the same cogent reason. 


Ya sabes---pero es forzos 
Repetirlo, aunque lo sepas. 
CaLDERON. 


Unwillingly, as the reader may remember, though he 
cannot possibly know with how much unwillingness, I 
passed over fourteen years of Daniel Dovo’s youth, being 
the whole term of his adolescence, and a fifth part of 
that appointed sum, beyond waich the prolongation of 
human life is but labour and sorrow. Mr. Coleridge has 
said that “the history of a man for the nine months pre- 
ceding his birth would probably be far more interesting, 
and contain events of greater moment than all! the three. 
score and ten years that follow it.” Mr. Coleridge was 
a philosopher, in many points, of the first order, and it 
has been truly said by one of the ancients, that there is 
nothing so absurd but that some philosopher has ad. 
vanced it. Mr. Coleridge, however, was not always in 
earnest when he said startling things; and they who 
suppose that the opinions of such a man are to be col- 
lected from what he says playfully in the freedom of 
social intercourse to amuse himself, and perhaps to 
astonish others, may as well expect to hold an eel by 
the tail. 


There were certain French legislators in the days of 
liberty and equality, who held that education ought to 
begin before birth, and therefore they proposed tu enact 
laws for the benefit of the homunculus during that por. 
tion of its existence to which Mr. Coleridge is said to 
have attached such metaphysical, or in his own lan- 
guage, such psychological importance. But even these 
ultra- philosophers would not have maintained that a bio- 
grapher ought to begin before the birth of his subject. 
All antecedent matter belongs to genealogical writers ; 
astrologers themselves are conteut to commence their 
calculations from the hour and minute of the nativity. 
The fourteen years over which I formerly passed for the 
reasons stuled in the 25th chapter of this Cpus, would 
have supplied mure materials than any equal portion of 
his life, if the Doctor had been his own historian; for in 
those years his removal from home took place, his esta- 
blishment at Doncaster, and his course of studies at 
Leyden, the most momentous events in his uneventful 
history, except the great one of marriage—which either 
makes or mars the happiness of both parties. 


From the time of that “crowning event” I must pass 
over another but longer interval, and represent the Doc. 
tor in his married state, such as he was when it was my 
fortune in early life to be blessed with his paternal 
friendship, for such it might be called. Age like his and 
youth might well live together, fur there was no crabbed- 
ness in his age. Youth, therefore, was made the better 
and the happier by such society. It was full of pleasure 
instead of care; not like winter, but like a fine summer 


evening, or a mild autumn, or like the light of a harvest 
moon, 


Which sheds o’er all the sleeping scene 
A soft nocturnal day.* 


* James Montgomery. 
NO. 22—PART 11.—Nov 27, 1838. 


I wonder whence that tear came, when T smiled 

In the production on ’t! Sorrow’s a thief 

That can, when joy looks on, steal forth a grief. | 
MASSINGER. | 


Oh, pitiable condition of human kind! One colour is | 
born to slavery abroad, and one sex to shavery at home! | 
A woman to secure her comfort and well-being in this) 
country stands in need of one thing only, which isa 
goud husband; but a man hath to provide himself with | 
two things, a good wife, and a good razor, and it is more | 
difficult to find the latter than the former. The Doctor | 
made these remarks one day when his chin was smart- 
ing after an uncomfortable operation; and Mrs. Dove 
retorted by saying, that women had still the less favour- | 
able lot, for scarce as good razors might be, good hus-| 
bands were still scarcer, 

Aye, said the Doctor, Deborah is right, and it is even 
so; for the goodness of wife, husband and razor depends 
upon their temper, and taking in all circumstances and 
causes, natural and adventitious, we might reasonably 
conclude that steel would more often be tempered pre- 
cisely to the just degree, than that the elements of which 
humanity is composed, should be all nicely proportioned 
and amalgamated happily. Rarely indeed could nature 
stand up, and puinting out a sample of its workmanship 
in this line, say to all the world this is a man! meaning 
thereby what man, rational, civilised, well-educated, re- 
deemed, immortal man, may and ought to be. Where) 
this could be said in one instance, in a thousand others 
she might say, this is what man has by his own devices | 
made himself, a sinful and miserable creature, weak or 
wicked, selfish, sensual, earthly-minded, busy in pro.- | 
ducing temporal evil for others, and everlasting evil for | 
himself! 

But as it was his delight to find good, or to look for 
it, in every thing, and especially when he could discover 
the good which may be educed from evil, he used to say 
that more good than evil resulted from shaving, prepos- 
terous us he knew the practice to be, irrational as he 
admitted it was, and troublesome us, to his cust, he felt 
it. The inconvenience and the discomfort of the opera- 
tion no doubt were great, very great, especially in frosty 
weather, and during March winds, and when the beard 
is a strong beard. He did not extenuate the greatness 
of this evil, which was, moreover, of daily recurrence. | 
Nay, he said, it was so great, that had it been necessary 
for physical reasons, that is to say, were it a law of na-| 
ture, instead of a practice enjoined by the custom of the | 
country, it would undoubtedly have been mentioned in| 
the third chapter of the book of Genesis, as the peculiar | 
penalty infl.cted upon the sons of Adam, because of his| 
separate share in the primal offence. The daughters of 
Eve, it is well known, suffer expressly for their mother’s | 
sin; and the final, though not apparent cause why the 
practice of shaving, which is apparently so contrary to. 
reason, should universally prevail in all civilised Chris- 
tian countries, the Doctor surmised might be, that by | 
this means the sexes were placed in this respect upon | 
an equality, each having its own penalty to bear, and | 
those penalties being—perhaps—on the whole equal ;| 
or if man had the heavier for his portion, it was no more | 
than he deserved, for having yielded to the weaker ves- | 
sel. These indeed are things which can neither be| 
weighed nor measured ; but it must be considered that | 
shaving comes every day to all men of what may be) 
called the clean classes, and to the poorest labourer or! 
handicraft once a week; and that if the daily shavings | 





tage. Some good, nevertheless, resulted from it, both to 
the community, and to the individual shaver, unless he 
missed it by his own fault. 

To the community, because it gives employment to 
barbers, a lively and loquacious race, who are every 
where the greut receivers and distributors of all news, 
private or public, in their neighbourhvod. 

To the individual, whether he were, like the Doctor 
himself, and as Zebedee is familiarly said to have been, 
an autokureus, which is, being interpreted, a self-shaver, 
or shaver of himseif; or merely a shavee, as the labouring 
classes almost always are, the operation in either case 
brings the patient into a frame of mind favourable to 
his moral improvement. He must be quiet and com- 
posed when under the operator’s hands, and not less 
so if under his own. In whatever temper or state of 
feeling he may take his seat in the barber’s chair, or his 
stand at the looking-glass, he must at once become calm. 
There must be no haste, no impatience, no irritability ; 
so surely as he gives way to either, he will smart for it. 
And however prone to wander his thoughts may be, at 
other, and, perhaps, more serious times, he must be as 
attentive to what he is about in the act of shaving, as 
if he were working a problem in mathematics. 

As a lion’s heart and a lady’s hand are among the 


| ‘requisites for a surgeon, so are they for the Zebedeean 


shaver. He must have a steady hand, and a mind 
steadied for the occasion; a hand confident in its skill, 
end a mind assured that the hand is competent to the 
service upon which it is ordered. Fear brings with it 
its immediate punishment as surely as in a field of 
battle; if he but think of cutting himself, cut himself 


| he will. 


I hope I shal! not do so to-morrow ; but if what I have 
just wiitten should come into my mind, and doubt come 
over me in consequence, too surely then [ shall! Let 
me forget myself therefore as quickly as I can, and fall 
again into the train of the Doctor’s thoughts. 

Did not the Duc de Brissac perform the operation 
himself for a moral and dignified sentiment, instead of 
letting himself be shaved by his valet-de-chambre? Often 
was he heard to say unto himself in grave soliloquy, 
while holding the razor open and adjusting the blade to 
the proper angle in readiness for the first stroke, “ Timo- 
leon de Cossé, (20d hath made thee a gentleman, and the 
king hath made thee a duke. It is nevertheless right 
and fit that thou shouldst have something to do; there- 
fore thou shalt shave thyself!” In this spirit of ha- 
mility did that great peer “ mundify his muzzle.” 

And what lectures, I have heard the Doctor say, does 
the looking-glasz, at such times, read to those men who 
look ir it at such times only! ‘The glass is no flatterer, 
the person in no disposition to flatter himself, the plight 
in which he presents himself assuredly no flattering one. 
It would be superfluous to have zvw%: cezvto inscribed 
upon the frame of the mirror; he cannot fail to know 
himself, who contemplates his own face there, long and 
steadily, every day. Nor can he, as he waxes old, need 
a death’s head for a memento in his closet or his cham- 
ber; for day by day he traces the defeatures which the 
hand of time is making—that hand which never sus- 
pends its work. 

Thus his good melancholy oft began 
On the catastrophe and heel of pastime.* 


* Shakspeare. 

















“When L was a round-{aced, red-faced, smouth-faced 
boy,” said he to me one day, following the vein upon 
which he had thus fallen, “ 1 used to smile if people said 
they thought me like my father, or my mother, or my 
uncle. I now discern the resemblance to each and all 
of them myself, as age brings out the primary and na- 
tural character of the countenance, and wears away all 
that accidental circumstances had superinduced upon it. 
The recognitions, the glimpses which at such times I 
get of the departed. carry my thoughts into the past,— 
and bitter, bitter indeed would those thoughts be, if my 
anticipations—wishes | might alinost eall them, were it 
Jawlul as wishes to indulge them—did not also lead me 
into the future, when I shall be gathered to my fathers 
in spirit, though these mortal exuvie should not be laid 
to moulder with them under the same turf.” 

Tiere were very few to whom he talked thus. 'f he 
had not entirely luved me, he would never have talked to 
me in this strain. 


CHAPTER CLIV. 


A poct’s calculation concerning the lime employed in 
shaving, and the use that might be made of it. The 
Lake poets lake shavers also. A protest against lake 
shaving. 

Intellect and industry are never incompatible. ‘There is more 
wisdom, and will be more benefit, in combining them than scho 
lars like to believe, or than the common worid imagine. Life 
has time enough for both, and its happiness will be increased by 
the union, Saaron TuRner- 

The poet Campbell is said to have calculated that a 
man who shaves himself every day, and lives to the age 
of three score and ten, expends during his life as much 
time in the act of shaving as would have sufficed for 
learning seve « languages. 

The poet Southey is said to carry shaving to its ne 
plus ulira of independency, for he shaves sans looking. 
glass, sans shaving-brush, sans soap, or substitute for 
soap, sans hot water, sans cold water, sans every thing 
except a razor. And yet, among all the characters which 
he bears in the world, no one has ever given him credit 
for being a cunning shaver! 

(Be it here observed in a parenthesis that I suppose 
the word shaver in this so comimon expression to have 
been corrupted from shaveling, the old contemptuous 
word for a priest.) 

But, upon reflection, Iam not certain whether it is 
of the poet Southey that this is said, or of the poet 
Wordsworth. IL may easily have coufounded ove with 
the other in my recollection, just as what wus said of 
Romulus might have been repeated of Remus while they 
were both living and flourishing together; of as a mis- 
take in memory might have been made between the two 
kings of Brentford, when they both quitted the stage, 
each smelling to his nosegay. which it was who made 
his exit P. S. and which O. P. 

Indeed we should never repeat what is said of public cha- 
racters, (a denomination under which all are to be includ- 
ed who figure in public lile, from the high, mighty, and 
most illustrious Duke of Wellington at this time, down 
to little Waddington), without qualifying it as common 
report, or a8 newspaper or magazine authority. It is 
very possible that the lake poets may, both uf them, 
shave after the manner of other men. Tlie most attached 
friends of Mr. Rogers can hardly believe that he has 
actually suid all the good things which are ascribed to 
him in a certain weekly journal; and Mr. Campbell may 
not have made the remark which I have repeated, con- 
cerning the time employed in mowing the chin, and the 
use to which the minutes that are so spent might be 
applied. Indeed, so fur am 1 from wishing to impute to 
this gentleman upon common report any thing which 
might not be to his credit, or which he might not like 
to have the credit of, that it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty I can persuade myself to belicve in the authenti- 
city of his letter to Mr. Moore upon the subject of Lord 
and Lady Byron, though he has published it himself, 
and in his own name. 

Some one else may have made the calculation con- 
cerning shaving and languages, some other poct, or 
proser, or one who never attempted either prose or 
rhyme. Was he not the first person who proposed the 
establishment of the London University, and if this cal- 
culation were his, is it pessib'c’ that he should not have 
proposed a plan for it founded thereon, which might 
have entitled the new institution to assume thie title of 
the Polyglot College ? 

Be this as it may, [ will not try the sans-every-thing 
way of shaving, let who will have invented it: never 
will I try it, unless thereto by dire necessity enforced ! 
I will neither shave dry, nor be dry-shaved, while any 
of those things ure to be obtained which cither mitigate 
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or abbreviate the operation. I will bave a brush, L will 
have Naples soap, or some substitute for it, which may 
enable me always to keep a dry and clean apparatus, 
will have hot water for the sake of the razor, and I will 
have a looking-glass for the sake of my chin and my 
upper lip. No; never will £ try lake shaving, unless 
thereto by dire necessity enforced, 

Nor would I be enforced to it by any neceasity less 
dire than that with which King Arthur was threatened 
by a messager from Kynge Ryons of North-walys; and 
kinge he was of all Ireland and of many iles. And this 
was his message, gretynge wel Kynge Arthur in this 
manere wysc, sayenge, “that Kynge Ryons had discoin. 
fyte and overcome ecleaven kynges and everyche of hem 
did hym homage, and that was this: they gaf him their 
beardys clene tlayne off, as moche as ther was; wherfor 
the messager came for King Arthur’s beard. For King 
Ryons had purtyled a mantel with kynges berdes, and 
there lacked one place of the mantel, wherfor he s2nt 
for his berd, or els he wold entre in to his laades, and 
brenne and slee, and never leve tyl he have thi hede a..d 
thi berd.” If the king of the lakes should require me 
to do him homage by shaving without soap, | should 
answer with as much spirit as was shown in the answer 
which King Arthur returned to the messenger from 
King Ryons. * Wel, said Arthur, thow hast suid thy 
message, the whiche is the must vylanous and lewdest 
message that ever man herd sente untoa kynge. Also 
thow mayst see, my berd is full yong yet to make a pur- 
lylof hit. But tell thow thy kinge this: I owe hym 
none homage, ne none of mine elders; but or it be Jonge 
to, he shall do me homage on bothe his kneys, or els he 
shall lese his hede by the feithe of my budy, for this is 
the most shamefullast message that ever I herd spcke 
of. I have aspyed, thy king met never yet with wor. 
shipful man; but tell hym, f will have his hede without 
he doo me homage: then the messager departed.” 

(To be continued.) 
—<>—— 


EVITOR’S TABLE. 


There is scarcely any question that will 
strike a reflecting mind so forcibly while read- 
ing about those wonderful people the Chinese, as 
the one, whether or no they would probably be 
bettered by freely receiving the truths taught by 
the missionaries. It is wholesome sometimes 
to reflect on these matters, and gathering facts 
from history, to sift the evidence pro and con. 
We boast of our light and liberality in the 
nineteenth century, we count our munificent 
acts philanthropic enterprises, and lay the flat- 
tering unction to our souls that wherever the 
power wielded by the English tongue is known, 
there life and liberty flourish at the present 
day, and that the extension of colonisation or 
conversion to all the benighted nations of the 
world would be the certain herald of peace and 
moral elevation. All this is unwarrantable as- 
sertion; the neglect, the political circumven- 
tion, the positive oppression at this moment 
chargeable against the Christians of Europe cry 
aloud to Heaven, but for the infinite mercy of 
which, a judgment would go out against them 
that would reuder them a byeword to posterity. 
A systein has been in operation for more than 
three hundred years, not only under the coun. 
tenance of various nations of catholic, but of 
protestant Europe, England especially, which 
has exhibited in its progress the most extensive 
and extraordinary course of crime ever wit- 
nessed. Look at the conduct of the Spanish 
and Portuguese explorers of the New World, 
burning ‘“*to plant the cross,” with gold for 
their demon idol, they steeped themselves in 
human blood. They professed themselves 
Christians, and were eager to convert the 
children of the wilderness to their speculative 
belief; while their hands were heavy with 
plundered gold and clotted with blood, they 
were zealous for the propagation of their faith. 





We do not believe Christianity can be intro- 


duced into China without the aid of war, and 
it is to be feared that the crusade now getting 
up will have that tendency. ‘The cupidity of 
some European power will seize the bait held 
out by these crusaders; a quarrel will result 
from the intrusion of these visiters, who are 
now collecting money all over the protestant 
world to violate the laws of China, by landing 
on her coasts and distributing what is prohibit- 
ed. These gentlemen will perhaps be seized 
and beheaded, and some Christian power will 
avail itself of the opportunity to lay waste the 
nation, if it can, and carry off iis booty! It 
would be no new thing, for the truth is, that 
nations, Europeans, even in the most favoured 
and enlightened kingdoms, have not been Chris- 
tianiscd themselves. Some bear the name of 
Most Sacred and Most Christian. Wherever 
this religion has been established, it is true 
that socicty has been ameliorated, benign insti- 
tutions have sprung up, and very many of every 
such community have been what they profess 
to be; but just try these nations by an un- 
erring standard: what have they, as a whole, 
been and done to their neighbours, and to the 
ignorant, the defenceless, the simple, or the in- 
trepid heathen? 


Three hundred years ago, Europe acquiesced 
in the preposterous claim of the pope to the 
right of dominion over all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and by a stroke of the pen he divided 
the undiscovered or lately discovered regions 
between the Portuguese and the Spaniards, and 
Columbus, a man naturally honourable and ge- 
nerous, represented the blood-thirsty nation last 
named. In the language of William Howitt we 
have the following specimen of his fine eye in 
regard to landscape scenery, and of his deep 
sympathy with the simplicities of nature and 
the picturesque in life. He says :-— 


* On discovering the island of Guanahani, one of the 
Bahamas, the Spaniards raised the hymn of Je Deum. 
At sunrise they rowed towards land with colours flying 
and the sound of mortial music; and amid the crowds 
of wondering natives assembled on the shores and hills 
around, Columbus, like another Mahomet, set foot on the 
beach, sword in hand, and followed by a crucifix, which 
his followers planted in the earth, and then prustrating 
themselves before it, took possession of the couutry in the 
name of his sovercign. The inhabitunts gazed in silent 
wonder on ceremonies so pregnant with calamity to 
them, but without any suspicion of their real nature, 
Living in a delightful climate, hidden through all the 
ages of their world fiom the other world of labour and 
commerce, of art and artifice, of avarice and cruelty, 
they appeared in the primitive and unclad simplicity of 
nature. The Spaniards, says Peter Martyr—* Dryades 
tormosiissimas, aut natives fontium nymphas de quibus 
fabulatur antiquitas, se vidisse arbitrati sunt;’—they 
seemed to behold the most beautiful dryads, or natve 
nymphs of the fountains, of whom antiquity fabled. 
Their forms were light and graceful, though dusky with 
the warm hues of the sun; their hair hung in long raven 
tresses on their shoulders, unlike the frizzly wool of the 
Africans, or was tastefully braided. Some were painted, 
and armed with a light bow or a fishing-spear ; but their 
countenances were full of gentleness and kindness. Co- 
lumbus himself, in one of his letters to Ferdinand and 
Isubella, describes the Americans and their country 
thus :—* This country excels all others, as fur as the day 
surpasses the night in splendour; the natives love their 
ueighbour as themselves; their conversation is the sweet- 
est imaginable; their faces elways smiling, and so gen- 
tle, so affectionate are they, that I swear to your high- 
nesses there is not a better people in the world.’ The 
Spaniards indeed looked with as much ainazement on 
the simple people and the paradise in which they lived, 
as the natives did on the wonderful spectacle of Euro- 
pean forms, faces, dress, arts, arms, and ships. Such 
sweet and flowing streams; such sunny dales, scattered 
with flowers as gorgeous and beautiiul as they were 
novel; trees covered with a profusion of glorious and 
aromatic blossoms, and beneath their shade the huts of 
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the natives, cf simple reeds or palm leaves; the stately 
palms themselves, rearing their lofty heads on the hill 
sides; the canoes skimming over the blue waters, and 
birds of most resplendent plumage flying from tree to 
tree.” 

The Spaniards might well chaunt a Te Deum; 
but they were only malignant spirits, who were 
about to make a vast continent one wide theatre 
of insult, murder, and rapine. At Hispaniola 
the cazique paid them every attention, fed and 
guarded their crews; where now are the natives 
who were thus kind? 

Robertson says, that “ the fatal defect of the 
Peruvians was their unwarlike character.” 
Fatal, indeed, their inability to contend with 
the Europeans proved to them; but what a bur- 
lesque on the religion of the Europeans—that 
the peaceful character of an innocent people 
should prove fatal to them only from “ the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace !” 

The conduct of the Portuguese in Brazil and 
in India present nearly similar features with 
that of the Spaniards in the course of their dis- 
coveries,—usurpations, and exterminating, as 
well as enslaving systems. A few green spots 
in these dread histories relieve the picture, when 
we trace the effects of the potent spirit of Chris- 
tianity in the Jabours of the Jesuit missionaries, 
who endeavoured to put a stop to the sanguinary 
course of their countrymen, too often in vain. 

Some may be ready to assert that these na- 
tions had no just conceptions of the rights of 
mankind, and of the just freedom of conscience. 
They were, and are, blind believers in the au- 
thority and pretensions of the papal power; 
protestants entertain more enlightened views. 
Let us see: what was the leniency of the Dutch 
in India; their rapacity, perfidy, and infamous 
cruelty made them resemble devils rather than 
men; they showed no mercy and no remorse. 
Their celebrated massacre of the English in 
Amboyna has rung dhrough all languages; they 
could not bear their rivals, and they tortured 
them with tenfold more horrors than those of 
the Inquisition. The thirst for gold, a greedi- 
ness for hasty gains, no matter how obtained, 
have been the ruling and all but universally 
prevailing features in the character of Euro- 
peans in heathen lands. The treatment of the 
native chiefs in India by the English, have 
proved disastrous to the independence of these 
native powers, and their millions of subjects 
have been ground under a wantonly oppressive 
yoke. ‘The benefits or injuries India is to re- 
ceive from the territorial acquisitions of the 
British have not yet been developed ; the first 
and usual step has been taken by reducing the 
natives to subjection. That has not been merci- 
fully done, and can we anticipate for the race 
any better prospects than those of the Caribs, 
the Peruvians, the Mexicans, or our own poor 
Indians, at this moment transported like cattle 
to a land they know not! After the despotism 
of two centuries, after oceans of blood shed by 
Britain in India, and oceans of wealth drained 
from thence, and after that blind and callous 
system of exaction and European exclusion, 
which has perpetuated ail the ignorance and all 
the atrocities of Hindu superstition, England, 
if at all, is at this moment but en the threshold 
of a better career. 

So striking is all this, that the remark of 
Voltaire has passed into a proverb: speaking 
of Penn’s treaty with the Indians, he said— 
“That it was the only one ever concluded 
which was not ratified with an oath, and the 





only one that never was broken.” How unlike 
Penn’s and that of the Friends in Pennsylvania 
has been the general treatment of the Red In- 
dians; when the missionaries preach to them 
the genuine doctrines of Christianity, the child- 
ren of the desert have been immediately struck 
with the total discrepancy between these doc- 
trines and the lives and practices of European 
professors, and have said, if these be the prin- 
ciples of your religion, 

**Go and preach them to your countrymen ; 
if they have any efficacy in them, let us see it 
shown upon them. Make them good, just, and 
full of this love you speak of.” 

We need say nothing of the conduct of the 
Christian nations of Europe to the African, but 
we may allude to the well ascertained fact, that 
at this moment the British are actively and 
widely employed in South Africa in the work 
of expulsion, moral corruption and destruction 
of the original tribes. 


In New Holland the English have thrown 
off the putrid matter of a corrupt social state 
upon a simple and unsuspecting country, so as 
to inoculate it with the rankness of the worst 
physical and moral diseases. ‘lhe benefits con- 
nected with this system have yet to be realised. 

In the islands of the Pacific it is the custom 
to point out the just effects produced when pure 
Christianity, and means that peacefully as well 
as affectionately bear upon the hearts of deeply 
degraded barbarians, are employed. With this 
fashion we shall not war; recent accounts tend, 
however, to confirm former history, that the 
natives are dwindling in numbers, and not ad- 
vancing much in the arts which give to civilisa- 
tion its value. Let us again quote William 
Howitt, and see if there are no threatening 
clouds to the delightful visions that have buoyed 
up the spirits of the true Christians at home. 
He says in his happiest manner :— 


“All this springing civilisation—this young Chris- 
tianity—this scene of beauty and peace, are endangered. 
The founders of a new and happier state, the pioneers 
and artificers of civilisation, stand aghast at the ruin 
that threatens their labours—that threatens the welfure, 
nay, the very existence of the simple islanders amongst 
whom they have wrought such miracles of love und 
order. And whence arises this danger? whence comes 
this threatened ruin? Is some race of merciless savages 
about to burst in upon these interesting people und de. 
stroy them? Yes: the same ‘irreclaimable and iudo- 
mitable savages’ that have ravaged and oppressed every 
nation which they have conquered, * from China to Peru.’ 
The same savages that laid waste the West Indies; that 
ma sacred the South Americans; that have chased the 
North Americans to the ‘far west;’ that shot the Caffres 
for their cattle; that have covered the coasts of Africa 
with the blood and fires and rancorous malice of the 
slave ware; that have exterminated millions of Hindus 
by famine, and hold a hundred millions of them at this 
moment in the most abject condition of poverty and op. 
pression; the same savages that are at this moment 
also carrying the Hill Coolies from the East—as if they 
had not a scene of enormities there wide enough for their 
capacity of cruelty—to sacrifice them in the West, on 
the graves of millions of murdered negroes; the saine 
savages are come hither also. The savages of Europe, 
the most heartless and merciless race that ever inhabited 
the earth—a race, for the range and continuance of its 
atrocities, without a parallel in this world, and, it may 
be safely believed, in any other, are busy in the South 
Sea Islands. A roving clan of sailors and runaway con- 
victs have revived once more the crimes and character of 
the old bucaniers. They go frum island to island, diffus. 
ing gin, debauchery, loathsome diseases, and murder, as 
freely as if they were the greatest blessings that Europe 
had to bestow. They are the restless and triumphant 
apostles of misery and destruction; and such are their 
achievements, that it is declared that, unless our govern. 
ment interpose some check to their progress, they will 
as completely annihilate the islanders, as the Caribs 





were annihilated in the West Indies,” 





It is sad to dwell upon these pictures, and the 
Christian still hopes that time will work out 
ameliorating causes, but they do furnish well 
grounded anticipations, while judging of the 
past, that the future may not be as bright as 
could be wished. We confess to a strong ad- 
miration of much that is Chinese; her laws and 
many of her institutions are remarkable, and it 
is fearful to think that the Christians’ opium may 
be followed by the other Christian poisons, and 
this now rarely happy and isolated people 
wrecked upon the former quicksands of a 
policy that has much to defend itself with in 
excellent theories, but little in actual favour- 
able results. 

These remarks, to which little importance is 
to be attached other than what their truth will 
merit, have been elicited by the perusal of the 
Fan-Qui, and of Mr. Medhurst’s book on the 
Spread of the Gospel in China; the latter is 
accessible in an American edition, and those 
who desire to see what has been done, and how 
many difficulties are yet to conquer, will profit- 
ably consult it. We would fain cherish with 
Cowper, the belief 

“That heavenward all things tend. For all were once 

Perfevt, und all must be at length restored. 

So God has greatly parposed, who would else 

In his dishonoured works himself endure 

Dishonour, and be wronged without redress. 

Haste, then, and wheel away a shattered world 

Ye slow-revolving seasons! We would sce— 

A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet— 

A world that does not hate and dread his laws, 

And suffer for its crime; would learn how fair 

The creature is that God pronounces good, 

How pleasant in itself what pleases him.” 

Home as Found.—Wce have now no patience 
with, and little sympathy for, Mr. Cooper, the 
novelist. His late works have betrayed a mind 
ill at ease, a morbid sensibility to censure, and 
a weakness of intellect, that is painful to his 
countrymen. He probably means well, but he 
has taken a course that depreciates his country 
abroad, and has ruined him at home in the esti- 
mation of right thinkers. He would fain teach 
us independence of England, if we rightly un- 
derstand him, at the very moment that he is 
writhing under the lash of a review that he tells 
us is utterly despicable. Then, again, he throws 
at us in every page the fact that our social state 
is utterly inferior to the European, and he chafes 
under newspaper critiques at home in a manner 
so weak, and yet so sensitively, as to make us 
fear for his mind. Each new novel has been 
worse than its predecessor; the last is inferior 
in plot and dialogue to those of the Minerva 
press. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
improhable story than the one which makes 
Paul Powis the son of John Effingham, “ Cousin 
Jack,” the gay bachelor! and a legitimate son, 
too, without the father ever having had an ink- 
ling of the fact; poor soul, though so gay and 
sprightly, he had married out of spite, under an 
assumed name, left his wife and assumed an- 
other, and so on in a way that we leave the 
reader to find out! 

The female characters, even faultless Eve, 
are nothing but “ walking characters ;’’ no de- 
velopement, no reality about them. But the 


worst feature is yet to be mentioned: he con- 
ducts a fashionable party, into which with ex- 
cellent taste he thrusts poor Steadfast Dodge, 
to his own mansion at Otsego (Cooperstown), 
and there he actually discusses the question 
which has been bruited in the newspapers, 
whether he or the public were right in the 
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matter of allowing the latter to pic-nic on his 
premises! In the course of this discussion, 
the neighbours, his real neighbours, we take it, 
are vilified and abused like serfs or swine ! 
Alas! for Mr. Cooper; if we are not much 
mistaken, both he and his latest posterity will 
regret the publication of ‘* Home as Found :” 
we have looked in vain for a single redeeming 
feature in the whole production. In Home- 
ward Bound, the sea scenes afforded a little 
relief to the tiresome dialogues, but here we 
have a succession of low caricatures, improba- 
ble events, and a silly developement, little cal- 
culated to excite sympathy for the author, or 
interest in the characters. We say this with 
regret, but we say it in perfect sincerity. 


Among the literary caterers for youth, Mr. 
Colman of New York ranks deservedly high. 
His publications, combining the useful and the 
entertaining, are put forth in a garb tasteful and 
attractive. The young are attracted by a pretty 
book ; they feel a greater pleasure in perusing 
and preserving a well printed, prettily adorned, 
and neatly bound volume, than one coarsely 
executed. Mr. C.’s publications are to be had 
at Mr. George’s store, South Second street, 
near the custom-house, where a various assort- 
ment of works for young and old are always to 
be found. The books he publishes can with 
great confidence be recommended. 

Phrenology Proved, &c., by O. 8. and L. N. 
Fowler.—To the lovers of phrenology, or to 
those who wish to study this new science, this 
book will be found useful and entertaining. It 
gives a tangible analysis of the primary mental 
powers in their various degrees of develope- 
ment, the mental phenomena produced by their 
combined activity, the location of the phreno- 
logical organs in the head, and the general 
bearing of the science on the moral and reli- 
gious condition of mankind. It is a handsome 
volume of 430 pages duodecimo. 

These gentlemen are warm enthusiasts for 
the general dissemination of the knowledge of 
their favourite pursuit. They have devoted 
their “lives and fortunes” to its promulgation, 
and they have been very successful in convert- 
ing the sceptic and confirming the doubtful. 
Like all enthusiasts, they go at times too far 
in some of their conclusions; but on the whole, 
their combinatsons and illustrations are strik- 
ingly illustrative of each other. 

‘The work is for sale at their establishments 
in Philadelphia and New York. 

The Phrenological Journal, also published 
by these gentlemen, and Fowler and Brevoost 
(the name of the firm in Philadelphia), is a 
strong illustration of the desire to make their 
views of phrenology known. They determined 
to publish it for one year at every risk; and 
certainly the prognostics of even its friends 
were sufficient to deter any person, actuated 
merely by the expectation of making money, 
from embarking in it. Appearances now are 
very favourable for its ample support, and in 
time to remunerate the proprietors for their 
laudable enterprise. 

The Journal is issued semi-monthly from this 
office, where communications may be addressed. 


Terms, $2 a year—three copies for $5—seven 
for $10, &c. 


Mr. Combe in New York.—The success of Mr. Combe’s 
lectures on phrenology has been complete, so far at least 
as the full attendance of the public is a test. 


Mechanical Lamp.—We are entirely satisfied with the 
working of our “ Mechanical Lamp,” and being desirous 
that our friends should avail themselves of its perfect 
light, we notice for their government that Mr. Diacon 
has removed his store to No. 125 Chesnut street, below 
Fourth. 


Mr. Ingersoll’s Lecture before the Athenian Institute 
was we learn fully attended and generally satisfactory. 


A portrait of Shakspeare, at the age of about twenty- 
one, has been recently discovered in England. It is on 
pannel, and was sold at auction as a part of the effects 
of a Warwickshire gentleman, in a lot of sundries, alias 
rubbish. It is pronounced by the best judges an un- 
doubted original, by Nicholas Hilliard, a famous painter 
of the Elizabethan age. ‘ 


THE MEMORIES OF SONG. 


BY MRS. ASBDY. 


Oh! song has many memories, on 
And they rest within the heart, - 
Till bid by a tuneful voice to rise, 
Then forth to the light they start, 
Waking long banished thoughts and ties 
By their sweet and potent art. 


I love to list to that simple strain, 
It is passing dear to me, 

I sang it free from a care or pain 
When a babe at my mother’s knee, 

And it gives me back the glow again 
Of my joyous infancy. 


That choral song, with my playmates gay, 
I have poured in childhood’s hours, 

When we homeward sped at the close of day, 
Laden with wreaths of flowers; 

And my heart responds to its gentle sway, 
Like a rose to the summer showers. 


That lay I sang in my girlhood’s spring, 
To a dazzling thggpg around ; 

But my voice was faint and faltering, 
It had not its usual sound, 

And my eyes with tears were glistening, 
And I bent them on the ground. 


That hymn was sighed in murmurs low 
By my dying friend at even; 

But earth no more shall her accents know, 
For the boon to her is given 

To raise her sweet thanksgivings now 
With the seraph choir of heaven. 


That solemn strain first met my ear 
When the abbey’s aisle I trod ; 

How I paused in silent awe to hear, 
How I soared beyond the sod, 

And seemed to breathe in a purer sphere, 
And to draw more nigh to God. 


These thoughts oft come my spirit o’er, 
And they seem my mind to soothe, 
Each gives in turn from its precious store 
- Records of love and truth; 
And the sunny season they restore 
Of my bright and early youth. 


Oh! time the magic cannot chill 
That to spells like these belong, 

And I smile amid the strife and ill 
Of the world’s debasing throng, 

For my heart renews its verdure still 
In the Memories of Song. 


FOR SALE, 


A share of the interest of a publication office, 
where several works of a valuable and permanent 
nature are published. To an active man, who 
could superintend the business, this affords an 
excellent opportunity for investing profitably a 
few thousand dollars. For particulars, address, 
post paid, “ B. C., Proposals,” to the care of 
the subscriber. 
A. WALDIE. 


Mr. C. James, of Cincinnati, is an acknow- 
ledged traveling agent for my publications. 
ADAM WALDIE. 
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